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“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”. Cowper, 
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A TALE OF THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 
CHAPTER XXV.—A MEMORABLE INTERVIEW. 

M OST people have their times of appearing to ad- 

vantage, and this was one of them with Captain 
Devereux. Well dressed, distinguished-looking, and 
in high feather, as he used to come to the Elms, he 
came to Danby Lodge; but his first sight of the 
group in the garden showed him that something 
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CONSTANCE APPEALS TO GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


serious had happened, and his greetings were accord- 
ingly subdued and grave. Constance had seen him. 
last under peculiar circumstances —to wit, being 
removed from her father’s house by the Green 
Mountain Boys; but the news brought by Denis. 
had banished every other recollection, and Mrs. Danby, 
lost no time in making her cousin acquainted with it. 
The oldest and most sincere friend could not have 
expressed more concern for the squire, or sympathy 
with his daughter, than Devereux did. ‘If [ had 
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got but a whisper of the occurrence,” he said, 
“instead of coming overland from New York, I 
should have gone to Boston by sea, and used all my 
influence with General Gage to make him send a 
dispatch to that man Washington, distinctly denying 
the charge against my friend Delamere, which, 
indeed, involves himself.” 

‘‘Excuse me, captain,” said Lieutenant Gray ; 
‘¢ that might have been a friend’s duty ; but I doubt 
if it would serve the purpose; Gage has denied so 
many things which they know to be true, that neither 
Washington nor one of his army would believe him ; 
but the young lady here, who has just escaped from 
the Indians, can show a good and sufficient reason 
for her father’s intended journey to their settlement, 
and his attempt to secure the influence of Sir John 
Johnson in his favour.” 

‘Cecil, don’t you think it would be highly im- 
proper for Miss Delamere to venture on taking such 
a step?” said the major’s lady. 

Devereux knew the character of the New England 
troops well enough to be sure that there was no 
venture in the case. The high moral and religious 
tone of Washington’s army before Boston was 
known throughout the American provinces, and is 
still vouched for by contemporary correspondence. 
Yet he made no reply, but seemed to hesitate about 
something, till Dargan said to Constance, ‘If our 
colonel, Masther Sydney, was to the fore, miss, it’s him- 
self that would befrind you and stand up forthesquire; 
but he’s gone on a depredation’’—a deputation the 
honest fellow meant—‘‘ till the Continental Congress 
consarning ammunition ; shure it was the want of it 
that proved our overthrow at Bunker’s Hill.” 

‘*A lady like Miss Delamere can never want 
friends,” said the captain. That simple speech had 
turned the scale, ‘‘ I admire her noble’resolution to 
plead her father’s cause before the rebel chief; not 
even a rebel’s heartcould be proof against the plead- 
ing of such lips; and I trust she will allow me'the 
honour of being her escort to his quarters.” 

‘Thank you, captain; it is very kind of you,” 
said Constance; *‘for I am determined to go ‘at 
once ;” but she took an opportunity afterwards*to 
whisper to Lieutenant Gray, ‘ You will keep «your 
promise and go with me too?” and the gallant old 
officer responded, ‘ That Pwill, my girl.” 

Her private impressions of Devereux had never 
been in his favour ; neither prudence nor civility would 
permit the refusal of his escort; but she preferred 
that of the honest lieutenant. Yet Constance acknow- 
ledged to herself that the eaptain’s behaviour in that 
day of trouble was sensible, kindly, and engaging 
beyond his wont in happier times. He assisted 
Denis into the house to get rest and refreshment, 
while the militiaman went to see a friend of his in 
the neighbourhood. 

He prevented Mrs. Danby from lecturing Denis on 
the great sin of fighting against King George, which 
she was quite prepared to do, by saying, ‘“‘ My dear 
cousin, we have other matters to think of, and this 
is not a time to enter on such subjects.” 

He made no opposition to Lieutenant Gray being 
of the party, though the risk the latter must thereby 
tun might have furnished him with an excuse; 
neither did he appear to think of any riskin his own 
case from the recognition of the Green Mountain 
Boys. Indeed, the three were not likely to attract 
hostile attertion; there was not a scrap of uniform 
of British wear among them. The captain wore a 


civilian’s dress, similar to that in which Constance 
had first seen him on the road below Mount Holyoke. 
The lieutenant might have passed for a countryman. 
The girl whose brocades and laces had roused the 
wrath of so many ladies on the banks of the Connec- 
ticut, was now clad in the plainest of homespun, with 
no ornament but that of her own rare and distin- 
guished beauty. A country car, which ran between 
Watertown and Cambridge, accommodated her and 
the lieutenant. Devereux rode his own horse, and 
left his negro servant behind by way of making a 
less imposing appearance. 

In the peaceful years of the land, when Boston 
was full of bustle and business, the adjacent town of 
Cambridge, though far below its present proportions, 
was a place of learned leisure and genteel retire- 
ment. Emigrants of good descent and education 
who settled there in the colonising time had given it 
the name of their alma-mater in the old country. It 
was the university town of Massachusetts, where 
letters, science, and art were cultivated to a degree 
not yet attained in any other part of the American 
continent. The amenities of social life were not less 
cultivated there; on every side of the town rose 
stately mansions, the homes of rich landed pro- 
prietors, whose families lived in such good neigh- 
bourhood that they were accustomed to assemble 
and make merry at each otler’s houses, by turns, 
all the year round. 

Now, the central division of the New England army 
was encamped at Cambridge. The college was closed, 
for professors and students had alike deserted its 
class-rooms for their country’s service. The rich pro- 
prietors, being royalists to a man, had fled for refuge 
to Boston or New York. The Congress had confis- 
cated their mansions ; those fair and pleasant homes 
were turned to military uses; and one of them, which 
still stands where the Watertown road leads into 
Cambridge, was the head-quarters of General Wash- 
ington. 

Ata short distance from that house stood a road- 
side inn, where a widow and her two boys carried on 
business, undisturbed by the vicinity of the sober 
camp. There the car left its passengers, and tho 
captain his horse, while the small company proceeded 
on foot. They were now within the American lines; 
rows of white tents covered the fields around them, 
and stretched along the outskirts of the town; men, 
seemingly without number, sat in groups under their 
shadow, or that of convenient trees and hedgerows, 
for the quiet of the summer afternoon had fallen on 
country and camp. 

Many looked at, but none challenged the strangers, 
it was on Boston and the bay that the New England 
men kept watch; the landward side was all their 
own, and therefore unguarded, that country friends 
and kinsfolk might be free to come and go. ‘Their 
progress met with ho interruption till, as they turned 
towards the entrance of the mansion, the lieutenant 
said to Constance, ‘‘A friend of mine here—he is a 
freemason, like myself, and was formerly in my 
regiment, but ‘sloped,’ as they say—has just given 
me a sign that I had better keep out of sight; so, 
by your leave, I’ll wait here;” and with the instinct 
of an old soldier, he took up his position, snuff-box 
in hand, in the shade of a wild vine that hung over 
tho lawn fence in a leafy curtain, through which the 
lieutenant could sce without being seen. 

The captain made no observation, he had become 





unaccountably silent since they entered the camp, 
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and walked by his companion’s side without looking 
to right or left. Constance passed on ; her beautiful 
face and downcast eyes, shaded by the broad brim of 
her rustic hat, and her mind so absorbed by what she 
should say to the general on her father’s behalf, that 
she did not see two gentlemen who had just arrived 
and stood under a tree opposite the mansion gate, 
each holding the bridle of his horse as if waiting 
there for friends or attendants. 

A sudden exclamation from one of them made her 
look up—it was in French, and only half heard, but 
the mingled horror and astonishment expressed by 
the stranger’s face caught her attention even at that 
moment, and what was her own amazement to find 
that Captain Devereux had disappeared from her 
side, and was nowhere to be seen. There was no 
time to wonder or wait for him; the single sentinel 
at the gate, who had been one of her father’s tenants, 
and probably guessed her business, opened it before 
her. She must face the general alone, but Constance 
would have faced a dragon for her father’s sake. 
There was another sentinel at the front door; he was 
one of Captain Magrory’s men, and made way for 
her as the door stood open. All was quiet within ; 
there were no lounging attendants, no passing order- 
lies, and Constance could see nobody ; till, on enter- 
ing a room on the ground floor, to which she thought 
the sentinel had pointed, an officer in a neat undress 
looked up from a small table at which he was writing. 
That officer could not be described as either young or 
old; he was a man in the early noon of life, more 
robust than handsome, with a quiet, serious look, 
and yet ofa commanding presence. At the first sight 
of Constance he seemed slightly startled, and before 
she had time to speak, said, ‘“‘ 1s your name Lee?” 

The question appeared to spring from a sudden 
impulse; but as the girl answered, “‘ No, sir; my 
name is Constance Delamere, and I have come here to 
speak with General Washington, if possible ; will you 
be good enough to tell me where I can find him?” his 
startled look changed to one that was almost stern. 

“You are speaking to General Washington, young 
lady,” he said. ‘‘ What is your business with me?” 

Constance did not know that, like many a winner 
and wearer of the laurel, the commander-in-chief of 
the New England army had been in his early youth 
disappointed in an attempt on the myrtle by a 
Virginian girl, who married a much less notable man 
named Lee, and had then grown-up sons and 
daughters. 

“It is, General,” she answered, with a respectful 
curtsey and as much composure as it was in her 
power to preserve, “to appeal to your justice and 
generosity on behalf of my father, who is now a 
prisoner in your hands, and falsely accused of an 
intention to stir up the Mohawks, and other Indian 
tribes, against the people of this province.” 

‘“‘ How can you prove that the accusation is false, 
young lady?” His severe and penetrating glance 
— unnerved her; but her father’s cause was at 
stake. 

“Tcan prove that Colonel Delamere was bound 
for the Indian country to search for his only child— 
my unlucky self,” she said; and proceeded with a 
brief statement of her own and her fellow-travellers’ 
captivity among the Wampanoags, her unlooked-for 
escape, her inability to communicate with her father, 
and his consequent belief in the intelligence of her 
being a captive still. 

The general listened calmly, but his stern look 
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never altered as he said, ‘‘ I have no doubt that your 
tale is true ; but the man who went to search for his 
daughter among the Indians also carried a letter 
from General Gage to Sir John Johnson, whose 
motives and intentions we have good reason to 
suspect. Miss Delamere, I respect the courage and 
affection which have brought you thus alone to 
plead your father’s cause with me; but the duty I 
owe to my country, to its cause, and I may say the 
cause of humanity, will not permit me to overlook 
the atrocious attempt to let savage tribes, with all 
their cruel instincts, loose upon our frontier towns 
and villages.” 

‘“‘General,” said Constance, and the spirit of her 
race flashed in her eye and cheek, ‘‘my father never 
had such an intention. I have heard him, both in 
private and in public, denounce the employment of 
Indians in the French war, in which you know he 
served with honour, as a monstrous iniquity, dis- 
graceful alike to Christianity and civilisation ; and I 
am sure he would be the bearer of no despatch on 
such a subject for General Gage or anybody else.” 

‘* Why, then, did he tear it in fragments, young 
lady?” and the stern face relaxed; but it was with 
a smnile of scorn. 

‘Because my father would not suffer the private 
letter, with which he was entrusted by a friend, to 
fall into the hands of his enemies.’’ But as Constance 
spoke, somebody entered behind her, and the next 
moment General Washington was shaking hands 
with Mr. Archdale. 

It was known throughout the provinces that a 
political friendship at least existed between the 
general and the Massachusetts delegate. 

Unwarped by personal ambition or provincial 
prejudice, Archdale’s clear and calm judgment found 
in the Virginian officer, whom some of his country- 
men were disposed to undervalue because not of 
New England birth, the fittest man to command the 
patriot army; and it was said his speech had turned 
the scale in Washington’s favour when the question 
of the appointment was debated in congress. 

His entrance brought a doubtful hope to Constance. 
Could he be induced to use his influence for her 
father’s help? "Would he remember the early friend- 
ship, or only the later quarrel? But her mind was 
soon relieved. 

‘*Constance, my girl,” said Archdale, taking her 
by both hands in the old familiar fashion, ‘‘ you 
have had more than your own share of troubles and 
trials since I saw you last; the young meet with 
them in these times as well as the old; but you and 
I have met here on one errand. General,” he con- 
tinued, turning to the commander-in-chief, ‘‘ you 
will excuse my want of ceremony, but having seen 
Miss Delamere come to your quarters, and guessing 
on what business, I thought it my duty to let you 
know that the young lady had a claim on your con- 
sideration of which you might not be aware. My 
friend Dr. Joseph Warren, whose fall at Bunker’s 
Hill his country laments with me, could find no avail- 
able messenger when General Gage had shut up 
Boston Gates, but this young lady having permission 
to pass out with her friends, conveyed his letter to 
the proper hands at her own risk and peril, and thus 
saved our stores at Concord and our patriots at 
Lexington.” 

“It was a piece of good service done to your 
country, my girl.” The stern look had passed from 
the general’s face, and he smiled kindly on her now. 
¥ 2 
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‘‘Set it down to my father’s account, it will help 
to balance the charge against him,” said Constance. 
‘‘Mr. Archdale, you can say, from years of intimate 
acquaintance with him, if such a charge could be 
true.” 

“Tam persuaded it is not; the whole affair is a 
mistake, arising from circumstantial evidence, which 
is never to be entirely trusted. I could pledge my 
life and fortune for Delamere, that he would not be a 
party to any transaction of the kind. For justice 
sake, General, get me a safe conduct, and I will go 
to Boston and try to get the truth out of Gage.” 

‘“¢- You would have a difficult task, Mr. Archdale,” 
said Washington, ‘‘ but the case shall be carefully 
investigated ; fortuitous circumstances have made 
innocent men appear guilty before now; in the 
meantime, Miss Delamere, have no fears for your 
father.” 

‘* Let me go to him, General,” said poor Constance ; 
‘‘he has no child on earth but me, and none of his 
relations care for him now. Let me go; I am sure 
I could be of use to hifh. I will give no trouble to 
any of your people, and put up with any place so as 
I can stay with my father.” 

‘You shall go, and stay. I will write an order to 
that effect directly ; in the midst of ill-luck and worse 
guiding, Providence has been kind to Delamere in 
giving him such a daughter.’ Was it the remem- 


brance of his step-daughter, Mary Curtis, and her 
early death, that made the general draw a half-sigh 
as he spoke? But in a minute or two more he had 
written his commands to the Governor of Concord 
Gaol on a slip of paper, which he handed to Con- 
stance, saying, ‘‘'There, my girl, go and see your 


father.” 

That slip of paper is still preserved by the descen- 
dants of Constance Delamere as one of their family 
heir-looms, and a fair and fitting memorial of the 
great man who wrote that kindly order while yet on 
the threshold of his fame. ‘I cannot thank you 
sufficiently for this, General, but I will remember you 
youinmy prayers;” and the unlucky squire’s daughter 
dashed away some tears that would have fallen. 

‘Do so, Miss Delamere; there is no safeguard for 
a soldier or a man like the prayer of a good and 
pious woman,” said Washington. 

‘Well spoken, General, and better done. Iregard 
this order of yours as a personal favour. Come, Con- 
stance,’”’ and Archdale drew her arm within his, “I 
will see you safe on your way to Concord.” 

As they emerged from the general’s quarters, 
Lieutenant Gray came out of his covert to meet 
them, his honest heart rejoiced at the success of 
Miss Delamere’s mission. ‘‘ Keep up your heart, 
my girl,” he said; ‘things will be all right with you 
and your father yet; but since you are in safe hands, 
I must get back to Watertown and tell Mrs. Danby. 
By the way, I will tell her how her precious cousin 
acted. She is the right woman to take him to task.” 

Mr. Archdale waited till the lieutenant was out of 
hearing, and then said, ‘‘ Constance, I cannot go with 
you to Concord, I have important business to transact 
with General Washington ; however, there is a friend 
of Jacob Stoughton, a good trusty Quaker, who lives 
there, and has been here to see his three sons; they 
were not of his opinion, and would take up arms; 
he is setting out for home in half an hour, and will 
take you with him as kindly as I could do; but 
before we part, tell me, do you wish to wait for the 
captain, or can you guess why he left you?” 








‘‘T cannot, Mr. Archdale, and I don’t want to wait 
for him,’’ said Constance. 

‘Well, then, listen. You saw two gentlemen 
standing with their horses under the opposite trees 
as you were about to enter the general’s gate. One 
of them was my colleague in this mission of mine, 
and the other was Count de Valencourt, a French 
nobleman who, like many of his generous people, has 
fallen in love with liberty, and crossed the Atlantic 
to fight for her and us. He has served with distinc- 
tion in his country’s army, and is a man of earnest 
and steadfast mind, unlike the volatile character which 
we English-speaking men are apt to impute to his 
nationality. This 1 can vouch for, though the count 
is more intimate with my son Sydney than with me; 
their minds come nearer, notwithstanding the differ- 
ence of their years. I was farther in the shade when 
you and the captain passed. Perhaps you did not 
see me, but I saw De Valencourt looking your way, 
and thought it was your face that took the French- 
man’s eye; but when I caught sight of his, it told 
me a different tale, and at the same moment the cap- 
tain darted away down yonder lane between the high 
hedgerows. You entered the general’s gate, and I 
was about to follow, when the count stopped me, and 
said in an undertone, ‘Do you know that gentleman 
who has just left the lady, or can you tell me his 
name?’ I told himas far as I knew, which happens 
to be little, aboutthe captain. ‘ Devereux,’ he said, 
‘the nephew of an English peer? Did ho ever go 
by any other name, or was he brought up in the 
West Indies?’ ‘Not tomy knowledge, but you must 
remember he is a stranger to me,’ I said. ‘ Well, 
his face is not strange to my memory; it cannot be 
the same, but never did I see one so like that of a 
man whom I have grievous cause to recollect, and 
for whom I have sought over Europe in vain. You 
will pardon my questions, Monsieur Archdale, and I 
commit the subject to your discretion,’ said the count. 
I told him it was safe with me, but I tell the story 
to you now, Constance, and I ask you to tell it to 
your father, that is when he is strong, and fit to con- 
verse about such matters; and will you tell him also 
what I cannot in person, lest it would seem intruding 
on his days of misfortune, that Ralph Archdale is as 
truly his friend now as when he mounted the breach 
by his side at Fort Duquesne?” 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


| Tage rae art is comparatively of very recent 

birth, and of all the schools of painting that 
can be mentioned, the English school is the youngest. 
A few centuries ago the painter’s art seems to have 
been little practised in this country, and if it found 
encouragement at all, it was only that sort of encou- 
ragement which is bestowed on flatterers at the 
courts of kings, where the court portrait painter was 
of little more account than the court fool, and was, 
like him, a salaried dependent of the househo!d. 
With the lapse of time and the improvement of 
taste, art began to be appreciated, and foreign artists 
who came to England found their merits acknow- 
ledged. In the reign of Henry vit came Hans 
Holbein, whose works gained the admiration of the 
few competent to judge, and probably laid the foun- 
dation of that love of art which is now so general. 
During the reigns of James and Charles 1 Rubens 
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and Vandyke came over to this country. Rubens, 
while here in the capacity of a diplomatist, was em- 
ployed by Charles to paint the roof of the banquet- 
ing-house in Whitehall, beneath which the royal 
patron was not long afterwards to pass on the way 
to the scaffold—the reward of the painter being 
£3,000 and the honour of knighthood. Vandyke, 
Rubens’s pupil, and perhaps the greatest master in 
the art of portraiture the world has ever seen, met 
with the most liberal encouragement, and while he 
enriched the collections of the nobility with his 
matchless productions, succeeded in amassing a con- 
siderable fortune. Charles, who had good taste and 
an educated eye, spent no small sums in the pur- 
chase of fine pictures, and thus made the patronage 
of art in some degree popular among the rich. But 
with his fall the growing preference for works of art 
fell into abeyance. The Puritans in general abomi- 
nated pictures and images, and would grant no 
encouragement or countenance to the makers of 
either; and it was not until after the demise of the 
Commonwealth and the return of the Stuarts that 
art began to revive. 

Charles 1 appointed Peter Lely portrait painter 
to the court, and Lely reigned without a rival in the 
profession until Kneller came over in 1674 to dispute 
the palm with him. He was a skilful, if somewhat 
meretricious, colourist, and as he knew the art of 
flattery, and painted rapidly, he speedily grew rich. 
He was knighted by William 11, for whom he 
painted that series of the beauties of the court of 
Charles 11 which adorn the walls of Hampton Court. 
After the decease of Sir Godfrey Kneller we meet 
with no name of any note connected with the practice 
of art in England until the time of Sir James 
Thornhill, who was court painter to Georger. He 
was a man of real genius and capacity, who might 
have become a great painter under favouring circum- 
stances. He painted over vast spaces in his time, 
the interior of the dome of St. Paul’s being best 
known of all his labours. For this difficult work, 
executed while lying on his back, he received the 
ridiculous remuneration of 40s. the square yard. 

William Hogarth, whose humorous productions 
are so well known to us through the medium of 
engravings executed by his own hand, and who was 
the son-in-law of Thornhill, may be considered as 
the founder of that school of moralist and genre 
painters which has won for English art such high 
reputation, and among whom the names of Wilkie, 
Mulready, Faed, Collins, Goodall, Frith, Philip, 
Ward, Nichols, and others scarcely less worthy, stand 
conspicuous. The career of Hogarth lasted from 
about 1730 to 1764, and it was during this time that 
the germs of the Royal Academy began to manifest 
themselves. As early as 1711, a private academy 
had been opened in London under the presidentship 
of Sir Godfrey Kneller ; but the members being too 
sensitive to the shafts of ridicule, it collapsed, 
and nothing came of it. The next attempt was 
made by Sir James Thornhill, who set up an 
academy in his own house in Covent Garden, which 
also failed of success from some unexplained cause. 
A third endeavour was made by a party headed by 
Mr. Vandrebank, who leased an old meeting-house, 
and tried to attract subscribers by hiring models for 
drawing from the life; but this scheme became in- 
solvent, and the properties being seized for rent, 
there was an end to the concern. Now it was that 
Hogarth himself came into the field. ‘“ Thinking 
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that an Academy, if conducted on moderate principles, 
would be useful,” he proposed that a number of 
artists should enter into a subscription for the hire of a 
place large enough to admit of thirty or forty persons 
drawing after the living figure. This led to the 
engagement of a room in Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s 
Lane, and the academy here formed lasted for some 
time. Here it was that most of the English artists 
of the reign of George 1, and of the early part of 
the reign of George 111., received the rudiments of 
education in the arts of design. The Society of 
Incorporate Artists (for that is the name the new 
Academy had assumed) were settled in Peter’s Court 
by 1739, and there they held periodical meetings, and 
had a committee to manage their affairs. Reynolds 
joined them in 1752 soon after his return from 
Italy. In 1775 they received important recognition 
from the Dilettante Society, a body of gentlemen 
who had visited Italy, and had combined for the fur- 
therance of artistic and antiquarian undertakings. 
The Dilettants made overtures to the Incorporated 
Artists, suggesting that their society should be turned 
into a Royal Academy, to consist of a president, thirty 
directors, fellows, and scholars. But the artists, 
naturally enough, feared that were they to accept 
the offer their independence would be compromised, 
and sturdily refused to have anything to do with 
them. 

On the 21st of April, 1760, the Incorporate Artists 
held their first exhibition in the great room of the 
Adelphi, belonging to the Society of Arts. The 
exhibition was perfectly successful. One hundred 
and thirty works were exhibited by sixty-nine artists. 
In the catalogue we find the names of Morland (the 
father of the celebrated George), Reynolds, and the 
two Wilsons—Benjamin and Richard. Among the 
sculptors stands the name of Roubilliac, and the 
engravers could boast of Woollett and Strange. No 
charge was made for admission to the exhibition ; 
but the catalogue was sold for sixpence; and although 
the purchase of it was not compulsory, more than 
6,500 copies were sold. But riches always bring 
discord. No sooner did the society find itself in the 
possession of funds, than the members began to 
squabble about the application of them. Some were 
for raising the price of the catalogue to a shilling, 
and admitting no person without one. The Society 
of Arts objected to this, asserting that they had 
offered the convenience of their room quite as much 
for the good of the people as for the profits of the 
artists. If, they urged, the crowd were disqualified 
for judging art by their want of education, it was to 
remedy this defect that they wished to have the exhi- 
bition free. The issue of the dispute was that a sec- 
tion of the Incorporates, disgusted with the obstinacy 
of the Society of Arts upon this point, hired a room 
in Spring Gardens, and held their next exhibition at 
that place, the remainder holding a rival exhibition 
on the old terms at the room of the Society of Arts. 

In the year 1762 the society in Spring Gardens 
tried a new experiment, namely, to sell off all the 
unsold pictures by auction, but the experiment was 
a failure, and was never repeated. In the same year 
an exhibition, consisting entirely of signboards, was 
held in Bow Street—this was intended as a skit or 
joke at the expense of the rival societies. Among 
other odd items in the catalogue are “The Irish 
Arms,” represented by a pair of outrageously thick 
legs, and “ The Scotch Fiddle,” a Highlander sitting 
under a tree and enjoying the great luxury of scratch- 
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ing. Hogarth was thought to have a share in this 
joke, as very probably he had. For some years-the 
rival societies continued to exhibit side by side. In 
1765 the Spring Gardens Society obtained a charter 
of incorporation, their roll of declaration including 
all the most conspicuous and rising painters, sculptors, 
and engravers in the country. But the charter gave 
rise to a split among the members—one party re- 
solving upon the formation of a regular Royal 
Academy, and the other deciding to remain as thoy 
were. ‘Chen came a quarrel with the directors, as a 
result of which sixteen of them were ejected by a 
majority of members’ votes, one of the sixteen being 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the eight who remained 
soon after tendered their resignation. Within a 
month after their secession the twenty-four directors 
constituted themselves into the body which ever since 
has borne the title of the Royal Academy. They 
adopted that title, it is well known, with the full 
sanction of George 111—a sanction obtained by the 
influence of West, a favourite of that monarch. It 
could not be expected that the Incorporate Artists 
could make head against the patronage of the king, 
which was lavished in a marked manner upon what 
he was pleased to term his own institution ; but they 
made a good fight for their independence, and only 
succumbed to fate in 1780, eleven years after the 
establishment of the Academy. 

The character of Reynolds suffered somewhat by 
his conduct in this affair, in which he certainly 
acted, if not with duplicity, yet with a blamable 
want of candour ; indeed, according to Haydon, with 
great meanness. Reynolds was elected by the 
unanimous vote of the directors president of the new 
Academy, and he sent four of his pictures to its first 
exhibition in 1769. The list of the original members 
of the Royal Academy contains thirty-six names; 
among them are those of Gainsborough, Angelica 
Kauffman, Benjamin West, Richard Wilson, and 
Francis Zuccarelli, the only names, with the excep- 
tion of that of the president, which of the whole list 
have come down to us with reputation as painters. 
Barry and Romney were not in the list, which yet 
embraced a paper-stainer, a sign-painter, a coach- 

ainter, and a bricklayer to the Board of Audience. 

Voollett and Strange, the celebrated engravers, 
were ignored, while Bartolozzi and Cipriani, who, 
compared to them, were mere tyros, were admitted. 
The royal diploma enabling the Academy to take the 
title of Royal Academy of Arts restricted the number 
of the academicians to forty, which number was 
speedily filled up—a convenient number, as Strange 
the engraver pointed out, for assuring to the twenty- 
four seceding directors a majority in the councils. 
Sir Joshua being made president, Chambers was 
made treasurer, Newton secretary, Moser keeper, 
Penny professor of painting, and Dr. Hunter pro- 
fessor of anatomy. Soon after Dr. Johnson was 
appointed professor of ancient literature, and Gold- 
smith professor of ancient history. These offices 
were, however, honorary, and poor Goldy, who was 
generally short of cash, remarked that to confer such 
an honour upon him was like giving ruffles to a man 
who wanted a shirt. 

Tho establishment of the Academy by the issue of 
the royal diploma was followed by the publication of 
the laws for its regulation. Some of these gave dire 
offence to the great body of artists, the most 
obnoxious being one which disqualified any artist 


who exhibited in any other society for entrance into | 





the Academy, and which had to bo rescinded. 

Another law excluded engravers, and was said by 

Strange to be levelled against him, because his 

alleged Jacobite tendencies were offensive to the 

king. This law, also, had to be modified at a later 
ate. 

The first exhibition contained 136 works of art, 
the larger number of them being portraits. Besides 
the four works of Sir Joshua, there were four by 
Gainsborough, two by West, and four by Angelica 
Kauffman. Mary Moser, who excelled in flower- 
painting, was elected an academician, and she and 
Angelica Kauffman are the only two ladies who ever 
had the honour of inscribing r.a. after their names. 
The exhibitions seem to have been popular from the 
first, and it is interesting to note how the exhibitors 
increased in number as the years went on. The 136 
works of 1769 were followed by 245 in 1770, 272 in 
1771, 385 in 1772, and 539 in 1774; in 1787 the 
number had risen to 666, in 1793 to 856, and in 1798 
to 1,054. During the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury the numbers, up to very lately, oscillated about 
the level of 1798—the fact being, most probably, 
that a thousand works of art, or thereabouts, was as 
much as the Academy, with the accommodation and 
the means at its command, could well deal with. 
It was the interest of the society to make their 
annual exhibitions as attractive as possible, looking 
to the gains from the entrance-money, which they 
soon found likely to furnish means for the mainte- 
nance of the institution. Tor the first twenty years 
the average net produce was upwards of £1,500 per 
annum, and before the close of the century it rose to 
£2,500. The Academy, therefore, was soon able to 
dispense with the assistance proffered it from tho 
Privy Purse, and to this day its sole source of income 
is the profit of the exhibitions. Ten years ago the 
receipts had long averaged more than £6,000 a-year, 
and there is no doubt but at present that amount is 
very greatly exceeded. 

The catalogues were at first arranged with the 
pictures under the names of the several painters, 
and there were none of those quotations in which 
the artists of the day indulge so liberally, and 
often with such questionable propriety. It was 
R. Westall who first set the example of affixing 
a motto to the announcement in the catalogue. 
Other artists claimed the same privilege, one 
consequence of which has been that the cata- 
logue has doubled in bulk without being a whit 
more useful. The strangest quotations were con- 
tributed by Turner, whose wondrous landscapes wero 
often sufficiently puzzling without the mystery of the 
verse accompanying them; he seemed to have some 
queer rhapsody in his possession, written without 
rhyme, rhythm, or metre, but assuming to be verse, 
from which he made extracts that could have hardly 
been less intelligible had they been written in the 
arrow-headed character. When the catalogue was 
first sold for a shilling, Dr. Johnson was requested 
to prepare an advertisement to that effect, and he 
complied with the request in his usual grand style. 
‘The purpose of this exhibition,” he wrote, ‘‘ is not 
to enrich the artist, but to advance the art; the 
eminent is not flattered with preference, nor the 
obscure insulted with contempt; whoever hopes to 
deserve public favour is here invited to display his 
merit.”” No doubt Johnson imagined he was writing 
only the truth. But, alas! it was not so. ‘The 
eminent were flattered with preference, and the 
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obscure, whatever their merit, were practically con- 
demned to continued obscurity. From the very first 
years of the Academy complaints, but too well 
founded, were loud and reiterated touching the 
hanging of the pictures. The outside artists, who 
had no personal influence with academicians, found 
that, as a rule, merit had nothing whatever to expect 
from the ‘‘ hanging committee,” unless it was backed 
by private interest or recommendation. The tamest 
composition or the most bungling daub of an acade- 
mician, would be hung on the sight-line, while a work 
of excellence by a man of genius, who had no influ- 
ence with the privileged clique, would be placed next 
the floor, or hoisted up to the cornice next the ceiling. 
The injustice thus committed found no redress as the 
years went on. We have all witnessed its shameless 
exercise time after time. It has crushed the spirit 
of many a rising artist, and driven them to other 
callings. It slew William Miiller, the most pro- 
mising artist of this century, who died of fever 
resulting from the chagrin and mortiiication brought 
on by the contempt with which his matchless works 
were treated. It was a happy day for art when the 
Academy moved to Burlington House, and the con- 
ditions which rendered such treatment possible were 
in a measure done away with. 

Reynolds made an excellent president, and cer- 
tainly did his best for the welfare of the Royal 
Academy. Between 1767 and 1790 he delivered that 
series of lectures which have won him a reputation 
as a writer, and which must always be perused with 
advantage by students of art. He oxhibited con- 


stantly sometimes as many as a dozen pictures, and 
once (in 1784) no less than sixteen. He had a placid, 
placable temper, and could sit at a lecture by Barry, 


and hear himself heartily abused without betraying 
the least symptom of resentment. When other men 
would have been roused to wrath, ‘“‘he shifted his 
trumpet and only took snuff,” or in the midst of some 
violent diatribe would quietly compose himself to 
sleep. During his presidency the Academy, by 
favour of the king, removed to Somerset House, 
where in 1780 they occupied tho western wing. It 
was at his instigation that {ree lectures were delivered 
to students, prize medals were awarded, and pro- 
nising young artists sent to Rome at the expense of 
the Academy. Soon after the establishment of the 
Academy, Reynolds, in conjunction with Barry and 
others of the more eminent members, made the offer 
to decorate St. Paul’s Cathedral with paintings from 
Scriptural subjects; but the authorities of the cathe- 
dral, who up to this time had not even admitted a 
statue or a bust within its precincts, dreading, it is 
said, the influence of ‘‘ graven images,’’ refused to 
recognise the proposal, which, it is needless to say, was 
never afterwards repeated. Barry, who, in 1782, had 
been appointed professor of painting to the Academy, 
was a real painter, and nothing else, though he made a 
fair reputation by his art, did not succeed in getting 
more than a bare living by it; he dwelt in an atmo- 
sphere of quarrel and irritation, and in manner he was 
needlessly coarse and outspeaking—the very reverse 
of Reynolds, who was all suavity and courtesy. The 
two could not get on together; as the one rose to 
fame and fortune, the other sank to poverty and 
comparative neglect. The best of the works of 
Barry are those on the walls and ceilings of the 
Adelphi, which he executed without fee or reward. 
After his death his body lay in state in presence of 
his masterpieces, and numbers who had neglected 
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him in life crowded round it: it was the only ocea- 
sion on which honour was paid to his undoubted 
genius. But a far greater than Barry—perhaps a 
greater than Sir Joshua himself—a man who has 
been without a peer from that day to this, was 
Thomas Gainsborough, of whom it has been said 
that he would have been the greatest portrait 
painter of his time if he had not been the greatest 
landscape painter. The question is yet undecided 
whether he was not the greatest portrait painter, 
irrespective of his being the greatest landscapo 
painter. There was no love lost between him and 
Reynolds, who could but feel that he had at least a 
rival who pushed him hard in his own peculiar walk. 
It must be said for Reynolds, however, that he was 
never meanly jealous, but frankly recognised his 
rival’s exceeding merit—a fact of which Gainsborough 
was perfectly conscious, and which when he was 
dying he was careful to acknowledge. Of artists, 
besides those already mentioned, who flourished 
under Reynolds’s presidentship, there were Romney, 
an admirable colourist; Richard Wilson, the famous 
landscape painter; Opie, the protégé of Dr. Wolcot ; 
Zuccarelli, and the Sandbys—Thomas and Paul. In 
the beginning of the year 1790, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
resigned the presidency in consequence of a rather 
absurd disagreement with the academicians; he was, 
however, induced to resume the chair, and he held 
office—nominally, at least—until his death in 1792.* 

Benjamin West succeeded to the presidentship on 
Reynolds’s decease. West was a great favourite of 
King George 11, who paid him altogether near 
£35,000 for pictures, some three-score in number, 
painted by order, and it was easy for him to secure 
for the Academy a continuance of the royal favour. 
He executed in his time a round number of huge 
pictures, which, from their simplicity of treatment 
and the nature of their subjects, obtained genera} 
popularity ; but he was a tame draughtsman and no 
colourist, and could never have ranked high in the 
estimation of competent judges. At the present day 
he may be said to have receded to a secondary rank. 
He deserves praise, however, for having shocked 
the classical fancies of his timo by his painting of the 
‘Death of Wolfe,” in which he represents the actors 
in the actual costume they wore, instead of draping 
them, as it was then the custom to do, in Greek or 
Roman garb. His example, at first derided, was 
subsequently followed, and no one would now think 
of reverting to the classical travesty. West was 
president for twenty-eight years, and during that 
period not a few of the artists who have contributed 
most to the formation of an English school of paint- 
ing were either studying the elements of their pro- 
fession, or rising to repute in the practice of it. The 
two young men, Turner and Girtin, both cager 
enthusiasts, were unconsciously, while following the 
instincts of their genius, inaugurating that revolu- 
tion in English water-colour art which was to crown 
it with a glory of which no one had yet dreamed, 
and win for it the admiration and applause of all 
Europe. David Wilkie was making his first essays 
in that difficult branch of art in which he oventually 
excelled all his rivals. Northcote was drawing 





* Our engraving represents an interior of the exhibition at Somerset 
House. ‘he reader will recognise the figure of the Prince of Wales in the 
foreground; he is attended by Sir Joshua Reynolds, who carries his ear- 
trumpet in his left hand, while directing with his right the Prince’s atten- 
tion to some work of art. The stout gentleman in the wig on the left is 
probably Dr. Johnson; and the ecclesiastic on the right the Archbizhep 
of Canterbury of the day. The date of this picture is 1787. 
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cand modelling and criticising and fabulising and 
painting, and coming short of excellence in either 
pursuit. Robert Haydon was zealously at work, 
and proudly nourishing those lofty aspirations which 
avere destined never to be fully realised. Fuseli— 
the terrible Fuseli, who wrote Latin and read 
Greek, who was the friendly critic of Cowper, and 
assisted him in his translation of Homer, whose 
fierce thumb-nail dug into the false lines of the erring 
draughtsman, and who launched his scathing rebukes 
in such a torrent of broken English—was painting 
‘those weird illustrations of Shakespeare and Milton, 
which have stamped him for all time as a genius of 
rare but fantastic originality, whose very conceptions 
of beauty seemed blended with an element of ghastli- 
ness. And young Lawrence, the innkeeper’s son, 
now become the favourite of the Regent and the 
petted idol of the aristocracy, was reaping a golden 
harvest in the same field in which Sir Joshua had 
achieved his renown. 

The innkeeper’s son it was, now become Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who succeeded to the presidentship at the 
‘death of West, in 1820. The reputation of Lawrence, 
like that of his predecessor, has waned considerably 
since he passedaway. He was a facile draughtsman, 
and a skilful rather than a truthful colourist. There 
is a fascination about his portraits which most people 
feel; but place them by the side of a head by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, or Romney, and their pal- 
pably opaque colour will not stand the comparison. 
His works are astonishingly numerous, and this 
wealth of production can only be accounted for by 
taking with it the fact that his studio was a species 
of factory, in which a corps of assistants were ever 
at work on the draperies and backgrounds of pictures 
after he had finished the heads. On the whole, his 
influence on English art was rather mischievous 
than beneficial, seeing that he produced a multitude 
of imitators, who, wanting the genius to rival his 
marvellous merits, succeeded only in reproducing 
his seductive mannerisms. During Lawrence’s rule 
“ner was startling the public by the continuous 
production of those extraordinary works which came 
upon us all like new revelations, and which we 
hardly learned to appreciate until, in the person of 

. John Ruskin, a prophet arose who gave us the key 
to their mysteries. Of the contemporaries of Turner, 
we cannot name more than afew. The names of 

‘Collins, David Wilkie, Jackson, Cooper, Mulready, 
Etty, among others, will occur to the reader who 

- can recall the main features of the exhibitions be- 
tween 1820 and 1830, when Lawrence died. 

We have thus briefly brought down this summary 

~of the history of the Royal Academy to a period 
within the memory of the present generation, and 
must hasten to a close, with the statement merely of 
such facts as the reader may reasonably demand at 
our hands. On the death of Lawrence, Sir Martin 
Archer Shee succeeded to the presidency, and re- 
tained office for twenty years. Under his rule the 
Royal Academy was removed from Somerset House 
to the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. On 
the demise of Shee in 1850, Sir Charles Eastlake was 
elected president, and retained office until his death 
in 1865. In January of the following year Sir 
. Edwin Landseer was chosen president, but declined 
“to serve; in consequence of which there was a new 
-election in February, when Sir Francis Grant, the 
“present president, was chosen. In 1873 the Academy 
wemoved once more, from the National Gallery to its 
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magnificent home in Piccadilly, on the site of Old 
Burlington House, where it is enabled to exhibit a 
greater number of works than it could in times 
past, as well as to deal out a richer measure of 
justice. 

We subjoin a few notices, which may be useful to 
some of our readers. The annual exhibitions open 


on the first Monday in May, and works intended to 
be exhibited must be sent three weeks or a month 
before—the dates for sending them being always 


advertised in the papers. Works sent in are sub- 
mitted for approval to the council, whose decision is 
final. Any person desiring to become a student 
must present a drawing or model to the keeper, 
together with a testimonial tocharacter. If approved 
of, the candidate is allowed to make a drawing from 
the Antique in the Academy, and may take threo 
months in so doing. This drawing, together with 
others from a skeleton and anatomical figure, is also 
laid before the council. If approved, the candidate 
is accepted as a student, and receives his card of 
admission. If the drawings are rejected, the candi- 
date is not allowed to continue drawing in the 
Academy. The Academy possesses a fine library of 
books and prints, a large collection of casts, and 
some interesting pictures by old masters. Further, 
each member, on election, presents a picture of his 
own design to the Academy, and the series thus 
obtained furnishes a kind of History of British Art. 










LORD MACAULAY’S BEST VALENTINE. 


O his nieces and other young friends Lord 
Macaulay used to send kindly and playful 
poetical greetings on St. Valentine’s Day. The best 
and most laboured of these compositions was ad- 
dressed to the daughter of Earl Stanhope, now the 
Countess Beauchamp. ‘The allusion to the statue of 
William Pitt in Hanover Square, looking down 
towards St. George’s Church, is one of the happiest 
touches in his poetry.* 


** Good morrow, gentle child, and then 
Again good morrow, and again, 
Good morrow following. Still good morrow, 
Without one cloud of strife or sorrow. 
And when the god to whom we pay 
In jest our homages to-day 
Shall come to claim, no more in jest, 
His rightful empire o’er thy breast, 
Benignant may his aspect be, 
His yoke the truest liberty : 
And if a tear his power confess, 
Be it a tear of happiness ! 
It shall be so. The Muse displays 
The future to her votary’s gaze. 
Prophetic rage my bosom swells: 
I taste the cake! I hear the bells! 
From Conduit Street the close array 
Of chariots barricades the way 
To where I see, with outstretched hand, 
Majestic thy great kinsman stand, 
And half unbent his brow of pride 
As welcoming so fair a bride.” 


* “Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” Vol. ii. 209. (Longman, 
Green, & Cox) 
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BOY AND MAN: 


A STORY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


CHAPTER X.—WIO DID IT? 


“*T will make a star-chamber matter of it.”—-Shakespeare. 


w= the doctor left the nursery, he went at 
once to Mr. Bearward’s study. 

‘‘ How is the poor boy?” that ‘gentleman asked, 
looking up from his newspaper with an air of great 
concern. ‘‘ Mrs. Bearward has been quite upset by 
this unfortunate occurrence ; ; it is, I assure you, 7 
distressing to us all.” 


‘‘No doubt,” was the answer; “it must be. acy 


of course, and ought to be. I cannot.promise you 
much alleviation of your anxiety at , present. You 
must write to the poor boy’s mother.” 

‘‘ He has no mother.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Hartwell; “I might have 
guessed that. To his father then; his father must 
come at once to see him.” 

‘“You don’t mean that there’s any danger!” Mr. 
Bearward exclaimed, with much trepidation. 

“Perhaps not ; but it’s a very serious case. I 
am going over to Bedworth to see Dr. Perigrine, and 
shall ask him to meet me here this afternoon.” 

‘ But, my dear Mr. Hartwell,” said Mr. Bearward, 
after a pause, “is there really any necessity for this ? 
I understood the boy was better. Would it not be 
as well to wait? It will make such a commotion.” 

‘*T can’t help it,” said the doctor. ‘‘I tell you 
what ought to be done—what must be done. If the 
case should turn out less serious than I apprehend, 
so much the better ; the poor boy must have his 
friends about him if he has any.” 

‘There are his two cousins~Goodchild major and 
Goodchild minor; they shall go and see him.” 

‘*They have been to look at him, but he took no 
notice of them ; his father must come down. There’s 
another thing. You will, of course, make a vigorous 
inquiry into all the circumstances of this sad.affair; 
you will find out who did it?” 

‘*T intend doing so,” said Mr. Bearward, coldly. 

‘‘The sooner the better, I should like to be 
present, if you don’t object.” 

‘* Begging your pardon, Mr. Hartwell, that would 
be quite contrary to usage; it is a matter between 
myself and my pupils. I stand in loco parentis to all 
who are under my care; the case is not, in a public 
sense, sub judice; I shall conduct the investigation 
myself in propria persona, and form my own judgment 
and conclusions.” 

** Begging your pardon again, then, Mr. Bearward, 
Iam not sure that a matter of this kind can be so 
conveniently disposed of, The boy was found in the 
haunted tower, as it is called; I want to know how 
he came there.” 

‘You want to know, Mr. Hartwell! Why, so do 
I; but I must repeat that it is a question that con- 
cerns myself and my establishment more than any 
one else.” 

‘¢ He was found in the haunted tower,’’ Mr. Hart- 
well continued, without noticing the interruption. 
‘“He has received serious injury. ‘The offence, let 
me remind you, was not committed on your own 
premises. In my opinion, it is a question of public 
interest, and ought to come before the magistrates.” 





“The magistrates, Mr. Hartwell! Pray’ d@ not 
take up such an idea. Think what an. injury it 
might do to my establishment. No, no; leave it in: 
my hands. : Justice shalk be done, Tpromise yous 
and, if you really wish towbe present, why, I 
make an exception to my rule. “You: sh 
and-give:-your evidence as a medical man. 
medical man; but-do.not let us: have. any 
sary. publicity or-disturbance”? =» mm 

“J do not:wish it,” said Mr, Hartwell, neo, 
let the inquiry be properlye¢arried out,’ andi the 
culprit or culprits me oo according: to their 


deserts.” 
‘* Leave that tome, agaid hhuepiity. 


Mr: Bearward; 
“ Fiat justitia ruat celum, Justice shall be adminis- 
tered at whatever cost.tomy own intérests;’ "aes 

“Twas going to addy” Mr: Hartwell ‘¢ontinked, 
quietly, ‘‘ that when I have attended your inquiry, I 
shall be better able to judge whotiiene an application 
to the magistrates will be necessary or not.” © 

Mr. Bearward made no answer, but did not looks 
very well satisfied. 

‘“When do you propose to make this investiga: 
tion?’ Mr. Hartwell asked. ‘‘ Better notdose tine’* 

‘To-morrow morning,” said Mr. Bearward, a : 
—say ten o’clock.” 

“«T should propose this afternoon,” said the docks, 
“but that I shall hardly be at liberty so.goon. Te 
morrow morning let it be; and, im the meantime, 
give me Mr. Goodchild’s address, and E-qwill write'to 
him. I shall be better able to tell him’about his@on 
after Dr. Perigrine has seen him.” 

‘‘Let me beg of youste ‘be discreet, ” said Me. 
Bearward. ‘‘Considermy position.” 

“T must consider my patient;and his position, 
first,’”? said Mr. Hartwell. 

“And Mrs. Bearward ; haye some regard for her. 
You must.see her and prescribe for her ; sheds really 
very unwell. Her nerves aro quite unstrung— 
chorde relawate; I mighteven say quasseshattered.” 

Mr. Bearward walked about the room after» Mr. 
Hartwell was gone, leoking very hot and uncomfort- 
able, and anuttering to himself. Then he went to 
the nursery, opened the door softly, and looked in. 
‘* How are you going on, Mrs. Baggerly?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, -wery well, sir,” she answered. ‘ He’ll soon 
be himself again. He’s sleeping now like a lamb.” 

If lambs grind their teeth and moan in their 
slumbers, if their breathing is quick and irregular, 
with an occasional sob or gasp, asif they were ‘about 
to scream out but could not, there might be some 
truth in Mrs. Baggerly’s similitude. 

“What are you doing here?”’ said Mr. Bearward, 
looking at John Armiger. * Are you ill, too?” 

‘No, sir,” he answered. He might haye said 
“* Yes, ” for he was ver y tired, had a’ bad headache, 
and wasshivering. 

‘Then why do you stay here, idling ?” 

‘‘ Mr. Hartwell told me to stay.” 

‘Mr. Hartwell! He had no authority from me. 
Mr. Hartwell is not your master. Go to your duties, 
and never absent yourself again without leave.” 

‘‘T told him he was not wanted here,” said Mrs. 
Baggerly; ‘but he has got no modesty.” 
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Mr. Bearward then took Armiger to his study, and 
asked him a ‘great many questions as to his part in 
the events of the previous evening, and became 
acquainted with many facts of which he had till 
then been ignorant. ‘ Now you may go,” he said, 
when he had done with him; “but, on second 
thoughts, you had better return to tho nursery, and 
stay there till I give you further orders. ‘ell Mrs. 
Baggerly I said so.” 

Mr. Bearward then went to the schoolroom, where 
his class was waiting for him, and had already 
begun to hope he would not come. As soon as his 
footstep was heard in the passage, there was an 
ominous silence; and wher he entered the room, and 
his darkened countenance betrayed the annoyance 
and perplexity of his mind, many a cheek grew pale. 
The first class was called up, as usual; the desk was 
opened and the strap produced before a dozen lines 
of the great poet of antiquity had been read, and 
many a hand was held out, and tingled under the 
infliction. However absurd or extravagant the 
blunders of Brown and Bootle, no reluctant smile 
appeared upon the moody features of their preceptor; 
and when the class was at length dismissed, they 
thought themselves fortunate to have escaped with 
no severer punishment than half-a-dozen ‘‘palmers,”’ 
extra hot and sharp. Mr. Bearward was not in a 
flogging humour that day, he had other cares upon 
his mind. 

After school there was a consultation between Mr. 
Bearward and the ushers, and some of the boys were 
called up for private examination by way of getting 
up the case for the next morning. It is a popular 
fallacy that facts are stubborn things. It is won- 
derful, on the contrary, how they may be bent and 


shaped and twisted, how easily their complexion 
may be altered, how they may be placed there in the 
shade, or brought hither to the light, if only one is 
prepared for them beforehand, and knows how to 
deal with them. 

Dr. Perigrine arrived late in the afternoon. 
Little Goodchild’s lamb-like slumbers had not lasted 


very long; but, although awake, he did not seem to 
have quite recovered consciousness. There was an 
uncertainty about his eyes, as they roamed hither 
and thither, and a tremulous playing of the fingers 
upon the sheets, which it was painful to witness. 
Only when John Armiger spoke to him, and called 
him by his Christian name, ‘ Willy,”—when he 
stroked his cheek or smoothed down his soft hair,— 
the child seemed for a moment to be sensible of the 
kind word or the gentle touch, and to be soothed 
under it as by a charm. 

The tw. doctors sat watching him for a long 
while, exchanging a word or two now and then in a 
low voice. Then there was a consultation between 
them in the window, and some writing. After that 
they took John Armiger out of the room with them, 
and questioned him particularly as to the child’s 
character and history and conduct during the time 
that he had known him in the school. His cousins 
also were interrogated, though without much result 
(they were, of course, cross-examined repeatedly 
after their return to the playground, and gave a 
thrilling report of their adventure). Finally, Dr. 
Perigrine said he would have another look at the 
patient before taking his leave, and returned to the 
nursery with that object. 

It was now growing dusk. Mrs. Baggerly had 
already drawn down the window-blinds, and had 
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left the room to fetch a candle; the fire was low, and 
the room dark. As the doctors entered, they heard 
a strange, sharp voice erying from the bed, ‘‘The 
face, the face—oh, oh,” and then a shuddering, 
moaning sound, as if another fit was imminent. It 
passed off, however, as soon as a light was procured, 
but the poor little sufferer was wakeful and feverish 
all the night. Betty was secretly placed in charge, 
with strict orders to keep lights burning, and never 
to leave the room; and Mrs. Baggerly was told that 
she might go to bed and take care of herself after 
the fatigues of her watching, which she was perfectly 
ready to do, as long as her outward show of autho- 
rity was unimpeached. 

Towards morning poor Minimus had some refresh- 
ing sleep; and the next day he appeared to be going 
on more hopefully. There was no return of the fits; 
and when he woke up in broad daylight, and found 
John Armiger sitting quietly near him, and the sun 
peering in below the window-blind, he looked more 
like himself than they had seen him since the night 
of terror. Yet he seldom spoke; and only to utter 
some ejaculation of distress or wonder. 


CHAPTER XI.—SUB JUDICE, 
** Let us be cleared 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed in justice; which shall have due course 
Even to the guilt or the purgation.”—Shakespeare. 
Tue formal investigation which had been agreed 
upon took place at the time appointed. Mr. Bear- 
ward had intended to hold it in his study, but it was. 
thought better, as the affair had given rise to so 
much excitement, not only in the school, but in the 
village, that the inquiry should take place in pre-. 
sence of all the boys in the large schoolroom. This 
was suggested by Mr. Hartwell, who feared that if 
chosen witnesses only were examined in the absence 
of most of the other boys, some testimony might bo 
lost, or some incidents overlooked which, bearing 
perhaps indirectly upon the case, might yet be of 
importance to the issue of it. 

Mr. Bearward consented, therefore, though re- 
luctantly, to conduct the inquiry in the presence of 
the whole school. He had arranged everything in 
his own mind, and hoped that all would turn out 
well. The minutes of evidence, as he had collected 
them beforehand, were written down in his pocket-. 
book. There was a solemn silence as he entered the 
room, accompanied by Mr. Hartwell, and took his. 
usual place upon the bema, by which name the little 
raised platform, on which his desk was situated, was- 
distinguished. 

‘‘ Weare assembled, young gentlemen,”’ he began,. 
‘to investigate, as you are probably aware, a very 
sad and serious accident, for so I will call it—¢o- 
nomine appelletur—which has occurred, I will not say 
in this establishment, but in connection with it. I 
am desirous to find cut the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth in reference to this matter. 
It has caused me, I will confess it, a great deal of 
pain—a great deal of pain; and I am resolved that 
if there be any one present who has taken a guilty 
part in it, bo he young or old, great or small, he 
shall be punished; Zros Zyriusque mihi nullo discrimine 
agetur—he shall expiate his fault. But I hope, I 
will hope, I do hope, that such is not the case. I 
accuse no one. iyo nomino neminem. We are not 
here to sit in judgment upon any boy in particular; 
it is merely a court of inquiry—ué ita dicam—a court 
of inquiry, to search out facts and to receive what- 
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ever evidence can be collected or offered by any one 

eoncerning them. I shall proceed, therefore, to call 

up one by one, seriatim, those boys who, I have 

reason to believe, can give information on the sub- 

ject. I shall begin with Hawkes major. Come 

forward, Hawkes major, and declare without fear or 
rejudice all that you know about this melancholy 
usiness.” 

Hawkes major advanced, being pushed forward by 
his neighbours, and looking very pale and tremulous. 
He stood before the bema, fixed his eyes upon the 
floor, and waited to be questioned. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr. Bearward, encouragingly, 
“‘sneak up; tell your own story.” 

- “ Please, sir, me and Bootle—” 

‘¢ Bootle and I,”’ said Mr. Bearward. 

“Never mind grammar,” cried the doctor; ‘go 
on in your own way, boy.” 

Hawkes major went on, and in answer to much 
questioning told how he and Bootle had had their 
liberty to take a walk and to buy some tobacco at 
Bedworth for the French master; and how, on their 
return, they had met with little Goodchild at Mr. 
Berry’s shop. He had got out of window, he told 
them, and could not get back again. In order to 
save him from detection and punishment, he and 
Bootle had taken him through the spinney, intending 
to lift him over the wall into the playground, but 
they had all three been frightened by a great white 
thing that came rushing past them (sensation 
throughout all the forms) just when they were near 
the haunted tower. They had separated, then, and 
run off, some one way, some another, and they saw 
no more of Goodchild minimus, though they went 
back to look for him and call him; so they concluded 
he had gone into one of the cottages, or had found 
his way home. 

“But how do you account for his being found 
inside the tower?” 

Hawkes major could not account for it at all; the 
door of the tower was open, and he supposed Mini- 
“mus must have run in there by accident. 

““Not very probable,” said the doctor. ‘ You 
‘didn’t happen to run in that direction yourself, did 
you? How did you know that the door was open?” 

He had seen it so frequently, he said; it was 
always open. 

Bootle was called next, and confirmed this story 
in every particular. He also supposed that Good- 
child must have run into the tower by mistake; he 
was sure he must have done so. 

‘“You were very much terrified yourself,” the 
doctor asked, ‘‘ were you not?” 

‘Oh, yes, sir; I didn’t know where I was or what 
I was doing for the minute.” 

‘You might have ran into the tower then?” 

“Yes, sir; certainly, sir.” 

‘But you did not?” 

" No, sir, as it happened-—’cause I ran the other 
way.” 

‘‘T should think so,” said Mr. Hartwell. 

Nothing further was elicited from these two im- 
portant witnesses. They were reprimanded for 
having endeavoured to assist another in breaking 
the rules of the school; but as they seemed very 
much distressed at the result to which their ill- 
judged sympathy had led, very little was said to 
them, and they were told to sit down for the present. 

John Armiger was the next witness called. He 
could net help being aware that his master spoke 
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sternly to him, and viewed him with a cold, sus. 
picious eye. He felt also that his position there 
was an invidious one. He had resolved not to “ tel] 
tales” if he could help it. To have been the author 
of such a calamity as this which had happened to 
poor little Goodchild was burden enough, he thought, 
for any boy to carry on his conscience, without being 
publicly indicted for it. He only knew what Bootle 
and Hawkes had confessed to him; he hoped they 
would have made a clean breast of it to the master, 
but it was not his place to do it forthem. These 
cares and thoughts, with the consciousness that he 
had such things to conceal, and a latent doubt 
whether it was altogether right to conceal them, 
made him cautious and hesitating in his answers. 
His conscience was uneasy also as to his own part in 
the ‘tibbing out” that evening, though he could 
not see that that had anything to do with the subse- 
quent catastrophe. 

“Now, Armiger,” said Mr. Bearward, “let us 
have your account.” 

Armiger told briefly how he had found the child 
in the tower, and had broughthim home. He could 
not speak of this without some emotion, which he 
fancied, from Mr. Bearward’s manner towards him, 
was not interpreted in his favour. 

“You need not give way to your feelings now,” 
said that gentleman, coldly; ‘but tell us what it 
was that led you to look for your schoolfellow in the 
tower?” 

‘‘T had reason to think he had been taken there.” 

‘‘ You had reason to think so! Be good enough 
to tell us what reason.” 

‘“‘ Bootle told me what he has just told you—that 
he and Hawkes major had been near the spot with 
him, and had run away and left him.” 

‘‘Left him in the tower?” 

‘Somewhere thereabout.” 

Bootle breathed again, and resolved in his heart 
that he would treat Armiger to tarts at Berry’s the 
first time he had an opportunity; he only wished 
the opportunity were come. 

‘But why did you go to the tower itself?” Mr. 
Bearward proceeded. 

‘He was not to be found outside it, and he did 
not answer when I called. I wanted to find him, so 
I looked in, and, as it was nearly dark, I fell down 
the steps, close to where he was lying.” 

“Very well; so far the evidence agrees. Now 
can you tell me how it was that Goodchild minimus 
happened to be in the village at that time in the 
evening?” 

“‘T do not know.” 

‘You have no idea? nor how he got <here?” 

‘Through the brewhouse window, I suppose.” 

“¢You do not know who sent him?” 

“te.” 

‘“‘ As soon as you found that he was missing you 
went at once to the brewhouse to look for him, did 
you not? How came you to think that he had made 
use of that outlet ?”’ 

‘‘T knew he had done it before.” 

“Can you tell me when?” 

Armiger made no reply. 

“« Answer my question, sir!” 

‘“‘T could answer it if I must, but it has nothing to 
do with this business.” 

“Tt is for me to judge of that; I will have no 
suppressio vert here.” 

“‘Let him alone,” said Mr. Hartwell; ‘ le does 
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not wish to tell tales about things that don’t concern 
him.” 

This, however, was a suggestio falsi which went 
against John Armiger’s conscience. He hesitated, 
coloured, and stammered out at length, ‘I’m sorry, 
very sorry, sir, but I can’t keep it back on that 
ground. It does concern me more than anybody 
else, and if I must tell, I must, only I would rather 
not, and I don’t think you ought to ask me.” 

“Speak out, sir,” said Mr. Bearward, sternly ; 
“and don’t talk to me of ought and ought not. Who 
sent little Goodchild down the village ?” 

‘“‘T have done so myself; I knew it was wrong. I 
only sent him once.” 

“Oh, you have done it yourself! So I anticipated; 
and when ?” 

“On the evening of this accident; but—” 

“Oh, indeed! Then, after all, you are the culprit!” 
Mr. Bearward looked round him as if he had elicited 
a great truth, and expected to be cheered for his 
success. 

“Oh, but listen to me!” Armiger exclaimed. 
“Goodchild was not gone two minutes when I sent 
him. I lifted him in again through the window 
before the school-bell rang; he only went to the 
post-office.” 

“To the post-office! Ah! Hem! with a letter 
to post for you, I presume? Ha! and you—a— 
lifted him in again you say; you are quite sure of 
that?” 

“ Quite sure, sir. I could not possibly be mistaken; 
I left him in the playground quite safe just before 
school time.” 

“How is it, then, that he was found, after that 
hour, still out of bounds?” 

“T cannot tell; some one else must have sent him 
out afterwards.” 

“Most improbable! But then, if you had lifted 
him in again, why should you have thought, when 
he did not answer to his name, that he was still in 
the village ?” 

“ Berry, the carrier, told me he had seen him there 
with two other boys.” 

“Berry! Where did you see Berry?” 

“ At the little window of the brewhouse.” 

“While you were waiting there to lift the little 
boy in again?” 

“No; much later in the evening—after I had 
heard that he was missing.” 

“Now tell me—and you had better speak the 
truth, for it will certainly be discovered,—Did you 
not go to the window to look for Goodchild minimus, 
knowing that you had sent him out, and that he had 
not returned ? ” 

“‘T have told you the truth, sir,” said the boy, 
half angry and half crying; ‘‘I will never tell you 
anything else but the truth. I lifted him in again 
after he had posted my letter, and I don’t know how 
or why he went out afterwards. I had nothing to 
do with that.” 

“What made you so anxious, then, to go in search 
of him?” 

_“ Because I was afraid somebody had been playing 
him a trick ; I had reason to think so.” 

‘“‘And what did it signify to you what tricks were 
played him? Why did you care about it more than 
any other boy ?” 
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believe me, I can’t help it.’ His bosom heaved, 
and, in spite of all his efforts to restrain himself, he 
went on sobbing for some minutes, hysterically. 
‘Come and sit down here, my boy,” said Mr. 
Hartwell, kindly. ‘Let him alone a little while, 
Mr. Bearward; he will recover presently.” 

“Very pretty !—very pretty, indeed!” said Mr. 
Bearward, puffing and fuming; “I know more of 
the character of boys—especially of my own pupils 
—than you do, Mr. Hartwell. I am not so easily to 
be imposed upon. I will give him a few minutes, as. 
you wish it; but the inquiry must proceed; I must 
get to the bottom of all this, and I am glad that you 
are present to hear it.” 





ANTIQUARIAN GOSSIP ON THE MONTHS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ BRITISH POPULAR CUSTOMS, PAST AND PRESENT.’” 
fHlav. 

" OSY-FOOTED May” is perhaps the most 
beautiful, as well as most favourite, month of 
the year. It has justly been described as the bridal 
season of heaven and earth; for the sky, like a 
rejoicing bridegroom, is radiant with sunny smiles; 
and the country, bedecked with its myriads of sweet 
and fragrant flowers, is, to quote the poet, Thomson, 


‘* One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower, 
Of mingled blossoms.” 


Indeed there is scarcely a poet who has not in some 
way alluded to this month, either by describing its 
countless beauties, or else by referring to the many 
and varied customs connected with its observance. 
Thus some, as Spenser, have spoken of May as a 
lovely maiden arrayed in her fairest attire, and 
scattering flowers ‘‘ out of her lap around.” Others, 
as Shakespeare and Shelley, have sung of the 
feathered songsters who now unite in filling the air 
with their music of praise; others, again, as Milton 
and Chaucer, have described the beauty of nature at 
this time; and, lastly, the poets have not forgotten 
to note the festive gaieties observed in honour of 
‘flowery May.” 

The festival of May Day has existed in this 
country from the earliest times,* and_ generally 
been a season of rejoicing and mirth. It no 
doubt owes its origin to the heathen observances 
practised in honour of Flora, the deity who pre- 
sided over fruits and flowerst — the Floralia,. 
or floral games of the Romans beginning on the 
28th of April, and lasting till about the 4th or 5th of 
May. Maurice, however, in his ‘‘ Indian Antiquities” 
(vol. i. p. 87), considers that our May Day festival is, 
after all, but a repetition of the phallic festivals of 
India and Egypt, which, he says, in those countries 
took place upon the sun entering Taurus, to celebrate 
nature’s renewed fertility. 

This month was called by our Saxon ancestors 
Tri-Milki, because they now began to milk their 
kine three times a day. The origin of the name 
“May” has been very much disputed, and is even 
still a subject open to doubt. Ovid (‘‘ Fasti.” Book v. 
483-490) proposes three derivations: one from 
Muyjestas ; another from J/yores, the elders, just as 
the month of June was called from Juniores, the 





_ “Because I loved him,” said Armiger, bursting 
ito tears; ‘‘and he loved me! I don’t think any 
other creature does in this place. If you won't 





* See Soane’s “ History of the Months,” vol. i. p. 229. 
t See Knight's ‘‘ English Encyclopedia,” 1860, vol. v. p. 550. 
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younger; these appellations, says Soane, having been 
respectively given in honour of the two great masses 
into which Romulus had divided the Roman people— 
namely, the elders and the juniors—the one being 
appointed to maintain the republic by their counsels, 
and the latter by their arms; and the third is from 
Maia. Some, however, derive the word from Jfajus, 
a name given to Jupiter on account of his majesty ; 
and many etymologists are of opinion that the Maia, 
to whom the sacrifices were made in this month, was 
the earth, since, in the sacred rites, she is styled, 
Mater Magna, the Great Mother.* 

Formerly, it was customary for all ranks of people 
to go out a-Maying very early in the morning on 
the 1st of May. In Chaucer’s ‘‘ Court of Love,” we 
read that on May Day, “ Forth goeth all court, both 
most and least, to fetch the flowers fresh.”” Bourne, 
too, tells that in his time the juvenile part of both 
sexes were wont to rise a little after midnight, and 
walk to some neighbouring wood, accompanied with 
music and the blowing of horns on their arrival, 
where they broke down branches from the trees and 
adorned themselves with nosegays and crowns of 
flowers. This being done, they returned homewards 
with their booty about sunrise, and decorated their 
doors and windows with their flowery spoils. 

Shakespeare, in allusion to this custom, says it 
was impossible to make the people sleep on May 
morning, and that they rose up early to observe 
May Day; and Herrick, in reference to the same 
subject, says :— 

** Come, we'll abroad, and let’s obey 
The proclamation made for May ; 
And sin no more, as we have done, by staying ; 
But, my Corinna, come, let ’s go a-Maying.” 


In the reign, too, of Henry vir, we read how the 
heads of the Corporation of London went out into 
the high grounds of Kent to gather the May, and 
were met on Shooter’s Hill by the king and his queen, 
Catherine of Arragon, as they were coming from 
their palace of Greenwich. Until within a com- 
paratively recent date, this custom still lingered in 
some of the counties. Thus, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the following doggrel was sung :— 


** Rise up, maidens, fie for shame ! 
For I’ve been four long miles from hame, 
I’ve been gathering my garlands gay, 
tise up, fair maids, and take in your May.” 


It should be added, also, that many of the ballads 
sung now-a-days in country places by the village 
children on May morning, as they carry their garlands 
from door to door, undoubtedly refer to the practice 
of going a-Maying, although fallen intodisuse. For 
example, at Abingdon this is the case, where, we 
are informed, the young people sing the carol :— 


‘* We've been a-rambling all the night, 

And sometime of this day ; 

And now returning back again 
We bring a garland gay. 

Why don’t you do as we have done, 
On this first day of May ? 

And from our parents we have come, 
And would no longer stay,” ete. 


_ To bathe the face in the early dew of May morn- 
ing was believed to ensure a good complexion; 





* May the name not be older than the Latin Maia? The Sanskrit 
verb to grow, is Mah; whenve Mégen, to be able, anglice, ‘I may.” 
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and in times gone by, young women rose up early 
and went out for a walk in the fields in order to 
make use of this golden recipe. This custom is still 
kept up at Edinburgh, the favourite place of resort 
being Arthur’s Seat. 

From time immemorial the chimney-sweepers have 
regarded May Day as their special holiday, when, 
with daubed visages, and arrayed in tinsel trumpery, 
they dance round a faded “ Jack-in-the-Green,” to 
the music of a drum and fife, at the same time 
collecting any pence that passers-by may give them. 
Formerly, a lady, of the name of Montague, residing 
in Portman Square, annually gave on May Day an 
entertainment at her house to the chimney-sweepers, 
They were liberally regaled with the good old English 
fare of roast-beef and plum-pudding, and on their 
departure each received a present of one shilling, 
This entertainment, it is said, was instituted to com- 
memorate the circumstance of Mrs. Montague’s having 
once fond a boy of her own, or that of a relation, 
among the sooty tribe. In allusion to this incident, 
a story very much resembling the adventures of this 
lost child is metrically related by Montgomery in 
the “‘Chimney-Sweeper’s Boy.”” This poem supposes 
young Edwin to be stolen, when about three years of 
age, by a gipsy, who sold him to a chimney-sweeper 
for five guineas. It happened that whilst sweeping 
one of the chimneys of Alcander’s house, his voice 
discovered him to his mother. 


‘** Now from the chimney-top did Edwin peep, 
And ’midst the howling tempest, shouted ‘ Sweep! 
As the pale moon burst through a parting cloud, 
Awhile the wind was hush’d, again he shouted loud : 
A fearful tremor shook Nerina’s frame, 
And all the powers of reasoning overcame ; 
She seiz’d Alcander’s arm, and with a grasp 
Strong and convulsive, seem’d for breath to gasp: 
* Hark! hark!’ she cried—the wind appear’d to sleep, 
Again poor Edwin shouted, ‘Sweep! sweep! sweep !’ 
‘ My child! my child!’ she cried with transports wild, 
*O heaven ! it is, it is, my child, my child !’” 


At no very remote period the milk-maids who 
supplied London and other places, dressed up a 
milch cow with wreaths and garlands of flowers, and 
leading the animal along in state, danced around 
it before the houses of their principal customers. 

Formerly, Hutchinson* tells us, at Northumber- 
land the young people of both sexes went out early 
in the morning to gather the flowering thorn, and 
the dew off the grass, which they brought home with 
music and shouts. A syllabub was prepared for the 
May feast, which was made of warm milk from tho 
cow, sweet cakes, and wine; and a kind of divination 
was also practised by fishing with a ladle for a 
wedding-ring, which was dropped into it for the pur- 
pose of prognosticating who should be first married. 

In Suffolk it was customary in most farmhouses 
for any servant who could bring in a branch of haw- 
thorn in full blossom to receive a dish of cream for 
breakfast. To this custom the following rhyme no 
doubt alludes :— 

*¢ This is the day, 
And here is our May, 
The finest ever seen, 
It is fit for the queen ; 
So pray, ma’am, give me a cup of your cream.” 


Whilst speaking of May Day customs, we must 








* “History of Northumberland,” 1778, vol. ii. appendix p. 14. 
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not omit to mention the village May-pole, around 
which, decorated with wreaths of flowers, ribbons, and 
flags, the young people delighted to dance. Indeed, so 
general was this custom, that nearly every village 
had its May-pole, and even one of our London 
arishes—St. Andrew Undershaft—derives its name 
from the May-pole which overtopped its steeple. 
Stow tells us that the shaft was set up “‘ every year 
on May Day morning in the midst of the street 
before the south door of the said church, which shaft, 
when it was set on end and fixed in the ground, was 
higher than the church steeple.” The author of a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘The Way to Things by Words 
and Words by Things,” informs us that our ancestors 
held an anniversary assembly on May Day, and that 
the Column of May (whence our May-pole) was the 
great standard of justice on the Ey-commons or fields 
of May. Here it was that the people, if they saw 
cause, deposed or punished their governors, their 
barons, and their kings. Washington Irving, in his 
“Sketch Book,” says: ‘I shall never forget the 
delight I felt on first sceing a May-pole. It was on 
the banks of the Dee, close by the picturesque old 
bridge that stretches across the river from the quaint 
little city of Chester. I had already been carried 
back into former days by the antiquities of that 
venerable place, the examination of which is equal 
to turning over the pages of a black-letter volume, 
or gazing on the pictures in Froissart. The May- 
pole on the margin of that poetic stream completed 
the illusion. My fancy adorned it with wreaths of 
flowers, and peopled the green bank with all the 
dancing revelry of May Day.” 

In Cornwall May Day is hailed by the juveniles as 
“dipping-day.”’ Early in the morning the children 
go out into the country and fetch home the flowering 
branches of the white-thorn, or boughs of the narrow- 
leaved elm, both of which are called ‘‘May.” Ata 
later hour all the boys of the village sally forth 
with their bucket, can, and syringe, and avail them- 
selves of a licence to “dip,” or well-nigh drown, 
without regard to person or circumstances, the person 
who has not the protection of a piece of ‘‘ May” in 
his hat or button-hole.* 

At Sevenoaks, we are told, the children carry their 
May-garlands from door to door. ‘These consist of a 
bunch of greenery and wild flowers tied at the end 
of a stick, which is carried perpendicularly. The 
garlands are formed of two hoops, interlaced cross- 
wise, and covered with blue and yellow flowers from 
the woods and hedges. In Huntingdonshire the 
following quaint doggrel was quite recently sung by 
the children as they carried about their garlands, 
and which we quote here as being a very fair 
specimen of a village May carol :— 


‘** Here comes us poor Mayers all, 

And thus do we begin 

To lead our lives in righteousness, 
For fear we should die in sin. 

To die in sin is a dreadful thing, 
To die in sin for nought, 

It would have been better for us poor souls 
If we had never been born. 


Good morning, lords and ladies, 
It is the first of May ; 

I hope you'll view the garland, 
For it looks so very gay. 


eee, 





ANTIQUARIAN GOSSIP ON THE MONTHS. 


The cuckoo sings in April, 
The cuckoo sings in May, 

The cuckoo sings in June, 
In July she flies away. 


Now take the Bible in your hand, 
And read a chapter through, 

And when the day of judgment comes 
The Lord will think of you.” 


In Scotland, the 1st of May was celebrated by 
the inhabitants as Beltein Day, on which they made 
a fire, and performed certain ceremonies, which are 
supposed to have had reference to the worship of 
Baal, or the sun. The Irish celebrated it by having 
a peculiar dish of food, the partaking of which they 
believed secured them against want for the year. 
The Germans imagined that on the night of this 
day the witches had an assemblage on the Brocken, 
in the Harz mountains. In France and Italy, the 
youth of both sexes gathered branches in the night, 
which they placed before the doors of those to whom 
they wished to show goodwill (‘‘ English Cyclo- 
peedia,’”’ 1860, vol. v. p. 550). Formerly, the 
Tuesday (in the present year the 2nd of May) 
following the second Sunday after Easter Day was 
called Hock or Hoke Day. It was observed as a 
popular holiday, when it was customary for the 
women to go into the streets with cords, and to stop 
all those of the opposite sex they met, refusing to 
let them have their liberty until they had purchased 
it by some small contribution of money. On the 
Monday, it should be added, the men had acted in 
the same way towards the women. Jacob, in his 
‘“‘ Law Dictionary,” says that Hock Tuesday was a 
day ‘‘so remarkable, that rents were reserved and 
payable thereon.” In the Bodleian Library thero 
is a letter, dated 1450, from the Bishop of Worcester 
to the almoner of his cathedral, and to all the clergy 
in his diocese, inhibiting all Hoctide practices, as 
being unseemly and immoral. 

Rogation Sunday (May 21st) received its name 
from the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday follow- 
ing, which are called “‘ rogation days,” derived from 
the Latin rogare, to beseech, because, says Bourne, 
‘“‘it was a general custom, and is still observed in 
some country parishes, to go round the bounds and 
limits of the parish on one of the three days before 
Holy Thursday, or the Feast of our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion, when the minister, accompanied by his church- 
wardens and parishioners, were wont to deprecato 
the vengeance of God, beg a blessing on the fruits 
of the earth, and preserve the rights and properties 
of the parish.” Before the Reformation, the pro- 
cessions in this week were observed with every 
external mark of devotion; the cross was born 
about in solemn pomp, and many highly superstitious 
practices were observed. George Withers has well 
described the object of these perambulations :— 


“¢ That every man might keep his own possessions, 
Our fathers used in reverent processions 
(With zealous prayers, and with praiscfull cheere,) 
To waik their parish limits once a yeare ; 
And well-known marks (which sacrilegious hands 
Now cut or breake) so bordered out their lands, 
That every one distinctly knew his owne ; 
And many brawles, now rife, were then unknown.” 





en Bee “Notes and Queries,” Ist series, vol. xii. p. 297; also Bond's 
History of West and East Looe,” 1823, p. 88. 
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Wolverhampton are, says Shaw (‘ History of Staf- 
fordshire’’), in many points marked out by what are 
called ‘‘ Gospel trees,” from the custom of having 
the gospel read under or near them by the clergyman 
attending the parochial perambulations. Thus Her- 
rick, in his ‘‘ Hesperides,” says :— 
** Dearest, bury mé 

Under that Holy-Oke, or Gospel-tree, 

Where (though thou see’st not) thou may’st think upon 

Me, when thou yerely go’st procession.” 


Ascension Day (May 25th), observed in commemo- 
ration of our blessed Lord’s triumphant ascension 
into heaven, is one of the very earliest festivals of 
our Church, and said to have been instituted in the 
year A.D. 68. It has been called ‘‘ Bounds Thurs- 
day,” from the custom of beating the bounds of the 
parish, transferred by a corruption of Rogation 
processions to this day (‘‘Calendar of English 
Church,” 1865, p. 72). In Northamptonshire it 
is customary to go in triennial processions on 
Holy Thursday to beat the bounds, and so mark 
possession. On this occasion the parochial au- 
thorities are accompanied by a number of boys, to 
whom are distributed buns, ete., in order to 
impress the event upon their memory should the 
boundaries at any future period be disputed.* 
The anniversary of the restoration of Charles 1, 
on the 29th of May, 1660, was formerly, by Act of 
Parliament, observed as a day of thanksgiving, and 
a special form of prayer was used. On this day 
the chaplain of the House of Commons preached in 
St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, before ‘the 
House,” usually, says Timbs, represented by the 
Speaker, the Sergeant-at-arms, the clerks, and other 
officers, and some half-dozen members. The custom 
was discontinued in the year 1858. This day, popu- 
larly called ‘‘ Royal Oak Day,” is still observed in 
some parts of the country. In London its return in 
the calendar is chiefly marked by the appearance of 
oak-apples in the harness of omnibus horses. Some- 
times, too, a casual street vendor may be seen offer- 
ing these for sale. In Derbyshire it was customary 
to decorate the doors of houses with branches of 
oak ; and in Cornwall the usage, says a correspon- 
dent of ‘‘Once a Week,” of wearing an oaken leaf 
was enforced by spitting at or ‘“‘cobbing” the 
offender. In some parts, too, of Worcestershire 
garlands similar to those carried by the children on 
May Day are taken about. 





Marietics. 


DentTists.—In the article in the February part on ‘‘ The Pro- 
fessions in London,” injustice was done to the respectable 
portion of the numerous practitioners classed as dentists. The 
writer of the article had no intention of depreciating the gene- 
rosity of dentists, or of affirming their unwillingness to give 
gratuitous advice or assistance. He merely referred to the fact 
that the poor—who form the mass of the population—do not 
apply, as a rule, to the dentist for aid, as they must to the 
surgeon in more pressing ailments. Atthe same time the state- 
ment was put in rather broad terms, and we gladly give space to 
one or two out of several notes of remonstrance :— 

‘* Not only is there a Dental Department in connection with 
all the principal hospitals, in which gratuitous operations are 
constantly performed by some of the most skilful and competent 
dentists of the day, but for several years past there have been 





* See Baker’s “ Northamptonshire Glossary,” vol. ii. p. 131. 





VARIETIES. 


established Dental Hospitals, expressly designed to afford 
gratuitous relief to the poor at the hands of the educated and 
experienced dentist. Of these, two have been in existence in 
London upwards of fifteen years; one in Edinburgh for the 
same period ; one in Liverpool, and one in Plymouth, both 
opened in 1861, while that in Birmingham dates as far back as 
1858. Not only do dentists work gratuitously for the poor, but 
they are, as a profession (the educated and respectable are 
only referred to), quite as ready to consider the circumstances of 
their patients in regard *o fees as the members of any other 
profession may be.” 

Another correspondent says— 

‘*There is an immensity of good advice, extraction by 
anathetics, gold and other stoppings, regulating cases, &c., 
daily being afforded the poorer classes at the Dental Hospital in 
Leicester Square, where over 20,000 patients are seen annually, 
There is also another Dental Hospital (the National) in Port- 
land Road, and also a dental department and dental surgeon 
to every recognised hospital in London. I miyht also add 
that very many dentists have an hour early in the day which 
they devote to gratuitous work.” 

Having thus done justice to the dental profession, we must 
add that ‘‘there are dentists and dentists.” Outside the legal 
and duly-qualified body of dentists, there is a body of irregular 
practitioners, who, both in London and the provinces, drive 
a lucrative trade. The ‘‘ qualified” dentists are ** Licentiates in 
dental surgery of the Royal College of Surgeons,” having passed 
an examining board, consisting of six Fellows of the College, 
who are surgeons, and six who are dental surgeons. The 
‘* Medical Directory” contains the list of all dental surgeons 
thus qualified. Among the unqualified practitioners there are, 
of course, men of very various characters. When we say 
unqualified, we refer merely to the recently introduced legal 
qualification. There are still some educated and respectable 
dentists who practise, as they always have done, without 
diploma ; just as there are clever schoolmasters without 
University training, or without connection with the College of 
Preceptors. It is their own fault if young dentists, by omitting 
to get a diploma, are classed with the quacks. ‘Ihe following 
incident known to us may serve as a warning against some of 
those who prey upon the public. General » an old 
Indian, and a wealthy man, has a stick with a gold top, which 
he often shows, with the question, ‘‘ What do you think that 
bit of gold cost?” After silence, or a wide guess: ‘* Why, sir, 
it cost me a hundred guineas!” And then he tells how, on 
seeing an advertisement in the ‘* Times,” he was attracted by 
its liberal promises, and pleased with its frankness of offering 
‘* advice gratis,” and soon. His case, he was told, was one of 
extreme difficulty, but might, with great skill and care, be 
managed. Ignorant of the ways of these gentry, the general 
submitted himself meekly to the operator, who managed him 
as rich patients are usually managed. A duplicate set was pre- 
pared, which the general was told was the usual practice, when 
not otherwise specified. The general began to think there was 
‘*sharp practice,” when the dentist stated that credit was never 
given, but that payment must be made before the teeth were 
taken away. On writing the cheque for £100, the watchful 
trader said his charge was a hundred guineas, and the general 
had to pay that sum. After some trial, the teeth were found 
utterly unserviceable, causing intense misery ; but rather than 
have anything more to do with the advertising dentist, the 
general went to a qualified practitioner. Being properly fitted 
by him, the gold of the old sets was melted to make the top of 
the stick, which he displays good-humouredly as a monument of 
his own folly, as well as a warning to others. 


PortsMouTH So.piERrs’ INsTITUTE.—Since the publication 
of the report and balance-sheet last September, an adjoining 
house, much needed, has been built and furnished, leaving 
liabilities amounting to £1,000, which sum Miss Robinson is 
endeavouring to raise by meetings in England and Scotland 
wherever friends will convene them. Up to 15th March, the 
number of persons lodged exceeded -5,000, while the daily 
average of soldiers and sailors frequenting the house is 200. 
Widows and orphans are sent from India to the Institute till 
their friends fetch them. A large new Bible-class room has 
been provided, where meetings are held every night, with most 
encouraging results. Miss Robinson also endeavours to provide 
lodgings near barracks for soldiers’ familics compelled to live 
outside, and who often lodge in low public-houses, no other 
rooms being available. The cost of furnishing for a family is 
£7, their weekly payments meeting the rent. She has twenty- 
four families thus lodged, and hopes to add to the number as 
funds come in. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributers—-All manuscripta must Have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in aay aeqompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given, Nomotice can be taken of anonymans ¢ommuni- 


cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in ¢60 great aymbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. -% ’ 


Payment and Copyright,—Paymont for aecepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuser ipts to the Trastees of the Tract Society, with nberty for them, at their disoretian, to ‘publish. such works 
separately, Republication by authors on their own account must be the stibject of special arrangement. 


Advertigements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” the public ar 
informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority, no advertisements being received for thie Saciety’s periodicals. 


Portfolies and Casea, for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfclies, provided 
with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s, 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or numbers, at 3s. 6d, gach, CLoTH 
Cassa for binding the Volume'at the end of the year, price ls. 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. * 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers,—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Volumes only from 1862 to 1849, but in 
eny form after that date. The earlier Numbers are out of print, 


Correspondents requiring §ingle Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
local booksellers or newsagents, 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE, 
The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” can be forwarded abroad only by Book Post. 


REDUCTION OF RATES,—The GENERAL Pt ISTAL UNION has considerably reduced the Postal Rates to all the 
European countries, the United States, and Egypt. The following are the rates to some of the principal countries ;— 





For the | Leisure Hour For the Leisure Hour 
Name of Place. eiugle | and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Bynday 
Part, at Home Part, at Home 


together, together, 


Africa, West Coastoy . . » + + « » Ode od.a Fadia (vik Southampton). . . . . 8d. 
Australia (vid SouthemptonorS. Franciseg) 8d. 18, og NR a . 8d. 
eS. 6. dk ow he 0: ow * « ee éd, Japan (vid United States) . . . 6d. 
rare te eee eee ; Mi aseay (French packet) . ‘ 1s. 
Re yrout ( iA. Brindisi or Belgium) . « ane 6d, Made rhe Te 2. 4 «© « «-\« 

Brazils (vid Southampton or Liverpool) . 64 Oda Maita (vid Southampton). . .. 

Buenos Ayres (vid Southn. or Liverpool) , 6d,4@ Od.a Mexico (via Southampton). ; 
Canada (Canadian packet) . . . . . Od, Od. ice ene Sr 
Came Coast Casile . . . «+ 0 +s fob Oe New Brungwiek (yid Halifax) . 
Japs of Good Hope . » » » © + » + 6 d poy 8 ok a er 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). . . . . . 8d New Zealand (via Southn. or San l’rancisco) 
China (vii United States). 2. . 2. 2 . 6d. ae Scotia (vid Halifax) = 


Constantinople ae ae 8d, 
Egypt Bett ey dace ie og . &# + ae ° 
Franceand Algeria. . « «© © «© « Bd. ; 8 Beas 
Gold Coast (British) . . .« « » 6d, 3 ’ a. % 
Germany Pe oe ee ee ee 8d, ns.» eS » 
AR! ke a le ell ae oe et ee 4 ES ES ES ne cr ee 
ee 3 «le ee ‘ Tasmania (vii Southn. or San Francisco) 
SE i ee, mee L United States. . 2. . 
Hong Fong (vid Southampton or U. States) 8d, West Indies ( British) 
@ signifies additional to pay on delivery, 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, shoulkl be addressed to the Publisher,, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage, The Home Postage of each Part is now THREE HALFPENCE. 


























THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
RETAIL PREMISES AND BOOK SALOON, 


65, ST, PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
HAVING BEEN REBUILT AND ENLARGED, 


NOW RE-OPENED. 





Bookbuyers will find every facility for inspecting the Society's varied and attractive stock. 





I CATALOGUES GRATIS. . 
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“THE QUEEN SAT DOWN TO SPIN AT A NICE SCOTCH WHECL, 





